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MF-MOIRS OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 
Written during the Revolution, by Dr. Smith, of 
Philadelphia. 

(Concluded. ) 

These sentiments were worthy of a heroic 
soul, and of the faith he had pledged to those 
people. Nor is .he less to be venerated for 
his tender regard towards his own army; in- 
stead of making a merit of his own abilitics 
(which were in deed more than ought to be 
mentioned in this place) he often seeks to 
conceal them; ascribing any little fault or 
tardiness in his young troops to their want 
of experience in forming, to their duty, to 
constant succession of bad weather, and the 
like; still encouraging them to nobler efforts 
in future. And ifany impatience of discipline 
appeared, he nobly attributes it to ‘ that spirit 
of freedom which men, accustotned to think 
for themselves, will even bring into camps 
with them.’ 

His principles of loyalty to his sovereign 
(whom he had long served, and whose true 
glory consists in healing those streaming 
wounds) remained firm and unshaken. Love 
to our brethern whom we must oppose; the 
interchange of good offices, which had so 
mtimately knit the bonds of friendship be- 
tween them and us; the memory of those 
better days in which we fought and tri- 
umphed together; the vast fabric of mutual 
happines raised by our union, and ready to 
be dissolved by our dissentions; the annihi- 
lation of those numerous plans of improve- 
ment in which we were engaged for the glo- 
ry of the empire; all these considerations 
conspired to render this contest peculiarly 
abhorrent to him and every virtuous Ameri- 
can, and could be outweighed by nothing 
earthly, but the unquestionable love of liber- 
ty, and that duty which we owe to ourselves 
and our posterity. 

Hence, as appears from his papers, even in 
the full triumph of success, he most ardently 
joined his worthy friend* General Schuyler 
m praying that ‘Heaven may speedily reunite 
us in every bond of affection and interest; 
and that the Britishempire may again become 
the envy and admiration of the universe, and 
fiourish til the consummation of earthly 
things.’ 

* In his letter of November 8, 
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The Canadian expedition is one of those 
measures, which the enemies of American 
peace having rendered necessary, will now 
striveto misconstrue into hostility and of- 
fence. But when authentic proofs were ob- 
tained, that a people professing religion, and 
subjected to laws, different from ours, to- 
gether with numerous tribes of savages, were 
instigated and preparing to deluge our 
frontiers in blood, let God and the world 
judge whether it was an act of offence, or 
rather, whether it was not mercy to them, 
to ourselves, to the whole British empire, to 
use the means in our power of frustrating 
the barbarous attempt. 

Indeed there was benevolence in the whole 
plan of his expedition. It was to be executed 
hot so much by force as by persuasions; still 
appearing in the country with respectable 
strength, as might protect the inhabitants 
from the insults and vengeance of those who 
were striving to make them hit up their re- 
luctant arm to the shedding fraternal blood. 
It was further wished to kindle up the ex- 
piring lamp of liberty among them; to open 
their eyes to its divine effulgence; and enable 
them to raise their drooping heads, and claim 
its blessings as their own. 

His own superior military knowledge he 
has been known to sacrifice to the general 
voice, rather than mterrupt that union en 
which success depended; und when a mea- 
sure was once resolved upon by the major- 
ity, however much contrary to his own ad- 
vice and judgment, he magnanimously syp- 
ported it with his utmost vigor; disdaining 
that work of low ambition, which will strive 
to defeat in the execution what it could not 
direct in planning. 

His perseverance and conduct in gaining 
possession of St. John’s and Montreal have 
already been the theme of every tongue, and 
need not be mentioned in this place. His abi- 


the various articles of treatics and capitula- 
tions are expressed, the generous applause 
he gives, not only to every worthy effort of 
his own officers, but to the commanding of- 
ficers and garrison of St. John’s, his noble 
declaration to the inhabitants of Montreal, 
‘ that the continental armies despise every 
act of oppression and violence, being come 
|for the express purpose of giving liberty and 





lities in negotiation, the precision with which | 


RSS 
securiety’—all these, I say, did honor to him- 
self, and to that delegated body under whose 
authority he acted. 

Having approached those plams, which 
the blood of Wolfe hath consecrated to death- 
less fame, our hero seemed emulous of his 
glory, animated with a kindred spirit. The 
situation of his army pressed dispatch; snows 
and frost only quickened his motions. He 
hoped by one successful stroke, before the 
arrival of succors to the garrison, to come 
plete his plan, and save the future effusions 
of much blood. He further flattered himself 
that his success, if speedy, might have some 
influence upon parliament in hastening a 
reconciliation. He understood that maxim of 
Folard, ‘ no obstacle should break our reso- 
lution, when there is a moment between a 
bad situation and a worse;’ this sentiment he 
expresses in his last letter with a spirit of 
modesty and a sense of duty, as well as the 
danger attending it, which ought to be is 
glory: ‘I shall be sorry to be reduced to this 
mode of attack; because I know the melan- 
choly consequences. But the approaching 
severity of the season, the weakness of the 
garrison, together with the nature of the 
| works, point out too strongly to be passed 
by. Fortune often baffles the most sanguine 
expectation of poor mortals. I am not intoxi- 
cated with the favors I have received at 
her hands; but I think there is a fair prospect 
of success.’ 

O thou swift winged messenger of des- 
jtruction, how didst thou triumph in that 
|moment! the stroke that severed Montgom- 
‘ery from his army deprived them of more 
|than a member. It reached the tale, and 
}struck the whole body with a temporary 
| death. As when the forked lightening darting 
through the forest, amid the black tempest of 
| night, rends some towering oak, and lays its 
| honors in the dust, the inferior trees, which 








\ it had long sheltered from the storm, stands 
mournful around; so stood the astonished 
| bands over their fallen chieftain! nor even 
|him alone, but over others, in their prime 
of glory, prostrate by his side. 

Such examples of magnanimity filled even 
adversaries with veneratinn and esteem. For+ 
getting the foe in the heroes, they gathered 
up their breathless remains, and committed 
them to the kindred dust, with pious hands, 
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‘and funeral honors meet;’? so may your 
own remains, and particularly thine, O Carl- 
ton, be honored should it ever be your fate 
to fall in hostile fields! or if, amid the various 
chances of war, your lot should be among 
the prisoners and the wounded may you be 
distinguished with an ample return of that 
benevolence which you have shown to others: 
such offices of humanity, softening the say- 
age scene of war, will entitle you to an honor 
which all the pride of conquest cannot bestow; 
much less a conquest over fellow subjects, 
contending for the common right of freemen. 
—_—_ee 
From the National Intelligencer. 
OF WEST FLORIDA. 
(Concluded. ) 

We shall now proceed to give a sketch 
of that part of West Florida which lies east 
of Pearl river. The swamps of Pearl river 
are extensive and fertile as well on the east 
as on the west side of that stream: and the 
river itself, after some large rafts are clear- 
ed away which now obstruct the navigation, 
will probably, in moderate freshes, admit the 
passage of small schooners, some distance 
above the American line. At a ford near the 
line, it is scarcely more than ancle deep in 
a dry summer season: but it was not till with- 
in three or four years that the existence of 
such a ford was known even to persons re- 
siding on the river. The timber in the low 
grounds of this and other considerable rivers 
of West Florida, are oak (of which several 
species are evergreens) gums, bays, laurels, 
magnolias, cotton wood, ash and cypress. 
Bodies of cane of a gigantic stature are ol- 
ten so compact as to be nearly impenetrable. 
They are from a half inch to an inch and « 
half or even two inches, in diameter, aid 
from twenty to forty feet high. The same ob- 
servations apply to the swamps of Pascagoi. 
and Mobile, but all those rivers, as well as 
the other streams where the water is nearly 
still, are infested by the alligators or Ameri- 
can crocodiles, which are destructive to the 
smaller animals, as hogs and goats, when 
they approach the places of their conceal- 
ment. 

The population of the eastern as well as 
of the western bank of Pearl river, is very 
inconsiderable. line 
to the mouth of the river, it is probably be- 
tween 70 and 80 miles, as this is one of the 
widest parts of Florida; but in that distance 
there are not 20 families. The next water 
course east of Pearl river is Benasouah, 
where there is a family or two; but the sea 
coast is uninhabitable from Pearl river, tll 
you approach the bay of St. Louis, a distance 
of about five and twenty miles as it is a conti- 
nued marsh from Castain Bayou almost to this 


From the American 








bay, and is not in its natuPal state either habit- 
table or tillable. . 

The bay of St. Louis is a handsome situa- 
tion, and the shore of the pass of Christianne, 
a mile or two beyond it, is bold and com- 
manding, but the land at neither place is 
of any value, There are probably ten or fif- 
teen families, chiefly French, round the bay 
of St. Louis, and about four or five, chiefly 
heretofore of French free negroes and mulat- 
tos at the pass of Christianne, which in the 
summer and fall has of late been accustomed 
to receive an accession of inhabitants from 
New Orleans, invited to that airy situation. by 
by the prospect of health. 

From the pass of Christianne to the bay of 
Biloxi, a distance of 24 miles, it is a very 
pleasant ride along the beach, and, if you 
can procure any means of crossing the bay, 
it may be continued fifteen miles farther 
tothe mouth of Pascagola. There are about 
a dozen families at the bay of Biloxi and 
about 16 or 18 on the Pascagola, within a 
few miles of the sea, and there are no more 
between that river and the neighborhood of 
Mobile, a distance of about 55 miles, except 
two families at a place near the sea cost cal- 
led the Bayou Batrie. To the northward of 
the places we have mentioned, as far as the 
American line, there are no settlements, ex- 
cept about 18 families up the Puascagola: 


nor does the country exhibit any species of } 


improvement whatsoever. Even the roads 
through the province are nothing but mere 


Indian paths, and the scattered settlements | 


exhibit but slight indications of the existeuce 
of a government. It is about four miles across 


the several branches of the Pascagola and the || 


intervening marshes, intersected by bayous 
aud cut offs, and irom thence, the level open 
pine woods, extending to Mobile, for many 
iniles so flut as to be covered with a thin 
sheet of water in the rainy season of the 
year. 

Mobile stands at the head of the bay of 
the same name, and the fickle disposition of 
its river, (first unlling In one grand body, 
near Fort Stoddart, and after roliing with 
majesty towards the ocean for the space of 
six miles, dividing into two channeis, and 
dividing again at six miles farther, but afier- 
wards uniting; and yet finally failing into 
the bay by three channels) fuily justifies the 
name of Mobile, given to it by the French. 
The town is on the western channel, and is 
about three leagues distant from the eastern 
channel which is connected with the opposite 
side of the bay. 

The islands, formed by the different bran- 
ches of the Mobile river, are on an average 
about 8 miles wide and abeut 35 miles long, 
and contain considerable quantities of valua- 


ble land, which with the necessary improve- 
ments would produce an immense quantity 
of rice. 

From the town of Mobile to Pensacola, 
after crossing the bay, it is about 70 miles 
through a desart almost uninhabited. There 
are twe families only on the road. There are 
two small settlements near the sea coast. At 
Fish river near the lower end of the bay on 
the east side are four families, and at Bon 
Secours, still lower down, there is a similar 
settlement: and going northward from thence 
to the American line, there are about 18 
families more on the. east side of the bay 








and river Mobile, and fifteen families on 
the western side. From Pensacola to the 
_Appalachicola, the eastern limit of West 
Florida, it is an uninhabited wilderness, and 
the same may be said as to East Florida till 
you approach the settlements adjacent to 
the Atlantic ocean. No tribes of Indians 
inhabit West Florida, but the Indian title 
has not been extinguished to more than one 
third of the country between Mobile bay and 
| Pensacola, nor to any part of the province 
| cast of Pensacola. The Seminoles who are 
| united in the Creek confederacy, reside in 
| East Florida. As to the population of Mo- 
| bile and Pensacola, it is not easy to estimate 

it accurately: but it is probable that Pensa- 
'| cola does not contain, exclusive ofthe soldie- 








| ry; more than two thousand, and Mobile 
|| probably not more than four hundred. The 
| story, which has circulated so generaily, of 
| Pensacola being lately taken possession of 
| by the British, is destitute of the slightest 
| foundation. The whole population of West 
Florida east of Pearl river may probable 
amount to about four thousand souls. The 
| American district east of the Pearl river 
| contains about eight thousand inhabitants. 

Previously to the establishment of the 
American boundary by Mr. Ellicot, under 
the treaty with Spain, the whole formed 
one district: and the similarity of their in- 
terests and the intimate connection sub- 
sisting between the people on the north 
and south side of the line, clearly indicat- 
ed an union under one government, which, 
on the cession of Florida to the United 
Statcs, must become permanent. No inter- 
course whatever exists between the peo- 
ple of West Florida, residing in the eas- 
tern and western districts: and the same may 
be said with regard to the American settle- 
ments on the Mississippi and those in the 
eastern district, excepting that very slight 
and artificial connnection, which results 
from the circumstance of the district east 
of Pearl river having been included within 
the general boundaries of the Mississippi 
territory. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXI. 


Fly ye virtuous fair, 

The dire contagion as you prize your peace, 

Be shut your ears, and lips in silence closed, 

When whisper’d slander steals across the room, 

Nor ever dare to make another’s fame 

The mean diversion of your social hours. 

E. WarREN. 

In entering on the subject now before me, 
I am fully aware that I am in danger of caus- 
ing the ladies to rise up in arms against me; 
not from a consciousness of their guilt, but 
from the knowledge of the insults they have 
already received from our sex, and the ap- 
prehension of being overwhelmed with more. 


I confess their appearance, even in the im- | 


perfections of fancy, is rather subduing, and 
although I am bachelor enough to despise 


their frivolities, yet I am not so phlegmiatic | 


as to be insensible to their elegance, and un- 


moved by their persuasion; but to dispel || mercantile world, he immediately does, or at | 


P 





both their fears and my own, I must inform | 


them, that I am about to endeavor to display 
slander in its frofier light, and to show (’tis 
all I can in their defence) that they are not 
the only ones who indulge in it. t 
Slander is originally the offspring of envy: 
it is a vice which may be truly demonstrated 
mean and little minded. If we consider a per- 
son more accomplished than ourselves, in any 
thing whatever, can we suppose that by de- 
tracting from their merits we add to our own? 
or is the judgment of the world so vitiated 
as to bestow on others the laurels they have 
ravished from more deserving brows! Does 
envy point to beauty as desirable? can all the 
malignity of selfishness persuade us that by 
decrying it in another, it will appear more 
amiable in ourselves: I look upon slander 
not only as a proof of weakness of intellect, 
but also of depravity of heart: and when I 
hear the character of an absent person de- 
famed, I feel an indignation not easily to be 
repressed, and a contempt for the one who 


on any other occasion. 
Notwithstanding my high respect for the 


ists 

« Who stab with Juvenal, and sting with Pope,” 
yet I must acknowledge, that I have heard 
much of this kind of conversation in their 
society. I was at first unfavorably impressed 
concerning them; I was ready to pronounce 
the whole sex as slanderous, and to desert 
it forever. The dress of one young lady was 
condemned. as immodest; the address of an- 
other as ungenteel; the companions of Miss 
such a one were improper, and Miss what 
d’ye call her, was entirely too froward, she 
was too fond of pushing herself into men’s 
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company, “ and I’m sure, Mr. Gravity, (said itsers, that there chanced to move into the 


a pert Miss the other evening, who sat next 
me) there is nothing more disgusting than 
to see a girl prancing before gentlemen in 
such a ridiculous manner;” in fact so far 
from hearing of any one who was perfect, 
there was not a name mentioned but its pos- 
sessor had muny faults. This happened at 
different places, and in different circles, 
which rendered it still worse, for it showed 
it to be the more general. Neither were their 
attucks entirely confined to their own sex, 
but the characters of several gentlemen were 
handled with equal severity. 

After having heard this, who wonders that 
I was disgusted at female foily, and illiberal- 
ity; but upon casting my eyes on the male 
sex, I found so much of it there that I was 
obliged to say nothing in censure of the 
other, lest it should be retorted on my own. 
One man is the enemy of another in the 


least is too apt to stigmatize him with the 


epithet of rogue; he is his enemy in redigion! | 
and he calls him a hypocrite; he is his rival | 


in oratory, and he condetans his voice and 


| gesture; in physic, and his skill is question- 
able; in law, and he is wanting in counsel; 


he is his adversary in politics, and his whole 
party are ragamuthns and villains, all their 
candidates are ignorant, dishonest, and every 
way incapacitated for the offices they desire; 
and thus for a mere difference of name in 
opinion, they are loaded with shamefui cen- 
sure and unmerited reproach. 

In truth there is so much of it in each, 


| that one has no right to upbraid the other; 
therefore, when any gentleman condemns 
the chattering of tea party scandal (as it is | 
called) in the female sex, let him not entire- | 


ly forget the conversation of his own. For 
my part, I consider it so prevalent, that were 


| | asked what vice was the most practised in 

civilized society, I would say in the words of | 
, Shakspeare, 
undertakes it, which would not perhaps arise i 


Tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Oatvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 


; oO : . | Rides on the posti yinds, and d 
ladies, and the dislike I feel for those satir- 2 tp array cua er acl 


All corners of the world Kings, queens, and states, 


Maids matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 
, This impious slander enters 


GREGORY GRAVITY. 


For the Repertory. 


In the days of my youth, (for I once was || 


young,) I was singled out by the fates as an 
object of their cruelty, and doomed by them 
to suffer the pains of a most tender, though 
whimsical passion. 

It was at a time when the tender passion 
had just began to disturb my breast; when 





it looked only for an object on which to fix 


vicinity of my father’s residence a family 
which, though in low circumstances then, 
had once made a figure in society. The eld- 
est child was a daughter, a year or two young- 
er than myself, with whom my sister, by 
means of the girl’s cousins, contracted an in- 
timate acquaintance. I often heard my sister 
speak of her, but never with dispraise, which 
caused me to think favorably of her, and list- 
en with delight whenever she was spoken 
of. Even to her name I had attached the idea 
of beauty, it was Eliza. The circumstances 
of the family not placing her beyond the 








reach of my hopes, corresponded to my wish- 
es; and I was already enamoured of her, 
even before I had heard her speak a single 
word, or seen a single feature of the adora- 
ble object. 











In a short time, the family moved into our 
|| own neighborhood. This was agreeable to 


|| my wishes, and the cause of increasing my 
| regard for the daughter. The first time I 
)ever saw her, which was by accident, she 








| made by no means a favorable appearance; 
| and, though it may appear curious, the sight 

|| of her as she then was, made no impression. 
on me in either way. I still regarded my 

| Eliza as much as ever, and thought little of 
| the girl I had seen, though, in reality, I well 

| knew her to be the same person. 

After this I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing her in a better trim, and began in 
some measure, to get acquainted with her. 
Ail this contributed to heighten my regard 
‘for her, and increase the kindling flame; for 
she was, indeed, not one of the most ordinaa 
ry of her sex. But the tyrant, whose power 
I began to feel, as though he wished to be 
| more sure, was slow in rivetting his chains, 


Ee 


| I loved her, and sought opportunities of per- 
\| fecting our acquaintance. Atlength I began 
| to think seriously of the matter,‘and to frame 
| to my mind ideas of conjugal happiness. J 
! laid plans for our settlement in life, contri- 
! ved our humbic habitation, fixed the spot on 
which it should stand, and regulated, in my 





mind, all the affairs of our family economy. 
| I had chosen the bower under which I would 
| reveal my passion, and where we would 
| Swear evernal constancy, and had even fixed 
, the day of our marriage, which was to be 


| the moment that I should arrive at the age 


|, of twenty one. I could not bear the idea of 


2 longer delay; and even those few vears it 


| seemed to me would be an age. Indeed, what 
I so earnestly wished, in time I firmly be- 
lieved; and had an angel from heaven de- 
clared to me that I should ever marry an- 
other person, I could not have believed him 

After L had been acquainted with her 








about fifteen months, my father determined 
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to move to a place about an hundred and 
twenty miles distant. I endeavored, by every 
means in my power, to fix some plan of re- 
maining near the object of my affections; dut 
all to no purposes.I was obliged to go with 
the family. Finding that I must go, I tran- 
scribed “ the lover’s adieu,” from a poetical 
author, intending to leave it with my darling 
as a pledge of my passion, which I had not 
courage to reveal! I delayed the delivery of 
the verses until the morning of my depar- 
ture, when I found that I should have no op- 
portunity of doing it myself; I therefore 
thought of entrusting it to a gir] with whom 
I was more intimately acquainted, but who, 
though her prospects were far greater than 
those of the girl of my heart, possessed not 
the least share of my affection. But, alas! 
when I gave her the paper, I had not pow- 
er to tell her for whom it was intended; of 
course, she thought it for herself. My fecl- 
ings, after this sad mistake, may be more 
easily imagined than described; especially as 
the verses were taken for my own, and im- 
mediately made as public as the wind. 

About two months afterwards, I returned 
to W— on business, andon Sunday went to 
church. It was then that I felt the violence 
of my passion more than ever. I sat almost 
directly opposite my fair one, but a little dis- 
tance from her. The speaker and hearers 
were alike disregarded by me, my attention 
was rivetted solely to the beloved object, the 
tender thrills which ran through my frame, 
almost overpowered me; I was lost in a com- 
plete reverie, nor did I ever think of the 
spectacle I must have exhibited to the sur- 
rounding multitude. 

I believe this was the last time I ever saw 
her face; but, for a long time after, she was 
never forgotten in my prayers, nor could her 
name be mentioned in my hearing without 
putting me tothe blush. At length I became 
more reasonable; I grew sick of my folly; 
betook myself to study, and finally succeed- 


- ed in completely ridding myself of the chains 


under which I had so long languished. 

I now for the frst time discovered, to my 
shame, that the girl possessed no uncommon 
excellence; that it was mere force of ima- 
gination that filled my mind with such ex- 
alted notions of her beauty and accomplish- 
ments; that having once fixed my heart upon 
her, every thing was construed in her favor, 
and served to increase the illusion, 

The effect which it wrought on me was 
great. It made me for a long time “ sick of 


_ love;” and warned me to avoid, ever after, 


tampering with so whimsical a passion. 
How often, have we reason to believe, are 

young and inconsiderate persons led away 

by fancy, until their chains are riveted, and 
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they are put in possession of the beloved ob- 
ject, when, to their sad disappointment, they 
discover that the amiable .qualities which 
they expected to wed, instead of being real, 
existed only in a distempered imagination. 
BERTRAND. 


For the Repertory. 
LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC, 
(Continued.) 

It was dark e’er I ventured home, being 
fearful of observation. I regained it, however, 
without molestation. Finding Mary much 
alarmed at my long absence I wished not to 
render her more uneasy, and disguised the 
cause; she appeared satisfied, but intreated 
me not to absent myself so long again with- 
out informing her that such was my inten- 
tion. This I promised, and internally thank- 
ed my good genius who had guided me from 
the clutches of the mob, and at the same 
time determined to be more cautious for the 
tuture. 

Day after day was spent in fruitless and 
unavailing attempts to procure employment; 
and I had the mortification to witness the de- 
crease of our little fund, without any possi- 
ble means of replenishing it. My applications 
were every where rejected; all pitied, but 
none were willing to employ in a situation 
of responsibility a person whose character 
was totally unknown, who could not proauce 
a single voucher to attest his honesty. Thus 
were the hopes | had so fondly cherished 
nipped in the bud; the pleasing visions of 
domestic happiness vanished, and left me 
wretched and gloomy. This change Mary 
viewed with surprise and affliction. I was 
not wont to be sad; but now my forboding 
heart seemed to whisper, my happiness was 
at an end, and my attempts at cheerfulness 
were feeble and constrained. 

I had concealed from Mary the frequent 
disappointments I suffered, bui was obiiged 
to contess that I had not ben-successiul; and 
to her repeated inquiries, attributed to that 
circumstance the change in my disposition. 
She tenderly reproached me for my want ot 
confidence, and proposed writing to her un- 
cle, to afford us some relief, youl lortune 
should favor me with employment. Poor and 
humble as I was, 1 could not brook the idea 
of applying to a man of his character; but 
the recollection of my own inability to sup- 
port a family, especially as Mary promised 
an increase to it, alarmed me, and when | 
gave my assent to the letter’s being sent, | 
quitted the house with a determination not 
to return without money. Fortunately | had 
paid my landlord in advance, and had there- 
fore nothing to fear from that quarter. Mary’s 
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present situation prevented her close appli” 
cation to her needle; yet had not those ob- 
stacles intervened, where could she have 
procured employment? I could not bear that 
she should proceed from house to house so- 
liciting, from unfeeling wretches, the means 
of a temporary subsistence. 

I had sallied into the street and was deep- 
ly plunged in unpleasant meditations, when 
some person in the hurry of passing, or per- 
haps intentionally, jostled me so rudely that 
I had nearly fallen to the ground. Upon re- 
covering myself I recognised in the aggres- 
sor the fiend who had been the destroyer of 
my happiness. Maddened at the sight, I 
darted after him, but e’er I could overtake 
him he entered a large house and saved him- 
self from my vengeance. I would have forced 
myself into his presence, but upon my near 
approach I discovered it to be the residence 
of the wretch whom J had beaten some time. 
since for insulting me. I retired; for I knew 
that I should, if I put my intention into ef- 
fect, only afford another triumph to the de- 
testable villain. 

As I withdrew my attention was attracted 
by a large paper which a man was pasting 
on the corner of a street. I stopped to peruse 
it, and found that it announced the arrival of 
a company of comedians. A gleam of hope 
darted athwart my soul. I inquired the re- 
sidence of the manager, flew to him and of- 
fered my services; but again my evil stars 
predominated. The manager, upon learning 
my situation, was sorry he could not engage 
me; the company was already increased be- 
yond the necessary number; and to make 
any further addition to it, at least for the 
present, was impossible. He concluded with 
advising me to write a play, which if worthy 
he would have performed, and I should share 
the profits. I hesitated; I had no dependence 
on my own abilities, though parson G. had; 
but the manager telling me that, to convince 
me of the sincerity of his offer, he would 
present me with twenty dollars, determined 
me, and I eagerly closed with it. I engaged 
to write a tragedy, to finish it in a month, 
and received the money, 

Elated with this timely supply I returned 
home and acquainted Mary with my expec- 
tations; I need not tell you, Caustic, she par- 
ticipated in them. Fortune seemed once 
more to smile upon me, and I applied my- 
self without intermission to the task | had 
engaged in, All went smoothly on; my play: 
progressed and was nearly finished; I read 
the first four acts to Mr. D. the manager, and - 
he was quite delighted with them. 

One morning as Mary and I were sitting 
writing, for she assisted me to to transcribe, 


{ constitution was naturally delicate, and her Ja letser was brought in by our little girl, 
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which upon opening we found was from 
parson G. In the most uncharitable language 
he abused his niece, and thundered his ana- 
themas on my devoted head, and finished his 
merciful epistle with informing us, “ if he 
saw us starving he would not do aught to 
prevent it.” Mary was much affected at the 
language of a unfeeling relative, and it 
was some time ere I could restore her to her 
wonted composure. 

This repulse only stimulated me to pro- 
ceed in my work with greater rapidity; for 
I was determined to let his reverence know 
that our starving or living did not depend 
on his will. The next day I completed and 
carried my tragedy to Mr. D. He approved 
of it, and ordered it in rehearsal, and in a few 
days after announced in the bills that a new 
tragedy by Mr. Trochaic would be presented 
to the public, with all the parapharnalia en- 
tirely new. JACK TROCHAIC. 





For the Repertory. 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. IV. 
Communicated by Valerian. 
FEARFUL JUDGMENT. 

In the town of Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
England, lives Mr. . Some years since, 
previous to retiring for the night, his wife, 
whom he expected would soon become a 
mother, was reading that portion of inspired 
history which relates to the sons of the gi- 
ants, their having six fingers and six toes on 
each hand and foot. She asked if he believed 
it; to which he answered, “ No, I believe it to 
be a d—n’d lie.” This expression weighed 
heavy upon his mind; and when the travail 
of nature was past, and he was told his wife 
had given birth to a son, he inquired if it 
were one of the sons of the giants. Upon 
examining the infant, it was found—O! ter- 
rible vengeance of offended Omnipotence!— 
to have six toes and six fingers on each foot 
and hand! The gentleman upon whose au- 
thority we relate this, and on whose veracity 
we can rely. not long since was in company 
with the youth upon whom the power of 
Hea’ es was thus manifested. 

TRUTH. 

Peiiaic ‘o truth in every situa- 
ation. Cardinai vr. "ose family he 
resided, wishing to ki:o» >* cat ) quar 
rel which arose in his househoid, resolved to 
swear every one, which he proceeded to do; 
but coming to Petrarch, who presented him- 
self to take the oath, the cardinal said, “ As 
to you, Petrarch, your werd is sufficient. 

Cyrus being asked what was the first thing 
he ever learned, answered, “ To speak the 
truth.” 3 





Thebes, was so great a lover of truth, that 
he scorned to lie even in jest. 

LEARNED FEMALES. 
Of lady Jane Gray it is recorded, that in- 
dependent of her skill in the Latin and Greck 
languages, she was so well acquainted with 
Hebrew, as to be able to satisfy her mind as 
to the correctness of the translation of the 
sacred writings. 
Mary Cunitz was one of the most remark- 
able women of the sixteenth century. She 
understood Polish, German, French, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. She was skilled 
in history, physic, poetry, painting, and mu- 
sic. These were her amusements; her studies 
were principally the mathematics, more par- 
ticularly astronomy, and she was ranked 
among the first astronomers of her time. 
She was born in Selisia. 

HUMILITY. 

Aristippus and schines having quarrel- 
led, Aristippus came to him, and said, Hs- 
chines, shall we be friends? Yes sir, answer- 
ed he, with all my heart. But recollect, said 
Aristippus, that I being older than you do 
make the first motion. Yes, replied Aschi- 
'nes, therefore you are the worthier man; for 
I began the strife, and you began the peace. 
King Agathocles would be served in 
earthen vessels, to remind him of his father, 
who was a poor potter. 

Wellegis, archbishop of Mentz, was the 
son of a wheelwright. He hung wheels and 
the tools of his father’s profession about his 
bedchamber, writing underneath them, Wel- 
legis, Wellegis, remember thy original!” 
Of the Rev. Mr. Fletcher it is said, if he 
overtook a poor man or woman on the road 
with a burden tog heavy for them, he did not 
fail to offer his assistance to bear a part of 
it, nor would he easily take a denial. 

STRANGE PRAYER. 

Dr. Dodd, in an oration delivered at the 
dedication of Freemason’s Hail, Great Queen 
street, London, May 23, 1776, addressed the 
Deity thus: “Consummate Architect and 
wonderous Geometrician, direct us to make 
the biessed volume of thy instructive wisaom 
the never erring syuare to regulate our con- 
duct; the compass, within whgse circle we 
shail ever walk with safety and peace; the 
infallible flumbiine of rectitude and truw.” 
This was indeed the prayer of a mason. 

To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

I observed in your paper some numbers 
on sacred music, by Phiio Madan. Tae wri- 
ter of these numbers appears to have « par- 
ucular antipathy against ali America. pud- 
ications, for be censures aud coudenus ali 





Epaminondas, the illustrious champion of 


of them as they fail in his way. in his an- 


swer to G. W.C., page 253, it appears, evi 
dently, that the superior advantages of in- 
struction, in the science of music, which he 
has so happily enjoyed, above what could 
have possibly been obtained in this country, 
show than he must be an European; for not 
a fifth part of those authors (a catalogue of 
whose names he has given in that number) 
can be found in America; and could they be 
obtained, it would require a long life wholly 
and arduously devoted to study in order to 
become master of them. 
As Philo Madan has not been so obliging 
as to comply with the reasonable request of 
G. W. C. in pointing out the erroneous 
pieces, and the authors of the hotch potch 
music, as he calls it; and as I am not able 
to ascertain whether or not his censures are 
aimed at any of my publications; yet (as he 
lashes without mercy) I think it my duty to 
ward off the shafts of this critic in time, be- 
fore the public mind be warped against me. 
For I must confess that these strictures have 
awakened my attention to a revisal of my 
publications. But, upon a fair examination, I 
cannot discover any just reason to suppose 
that his criticisms have fallen on any of them. 
Indeed the greater part of the music I have 
published these last twelve years is Europe- 
an, and is published from the compilations of 
the best European masters, and not from 
those spurious publications in which the 
music has been altered by ignorant men, and 
from which most of our American compilers 
have taken it, and have charged me with ma- 
king the alterations, and by this means have 
injured the sale of my books. I have not 
made a new bass to any of the pieces which 
had a vocal bass already made. The piece 
called Lisbon, composed by Dr. Arnold, has 
an instrumental and not an vocal bass in the 
English publications. I made a vocal bass 
to it, because we have no instruments in our 
schools and choirs. You will find it in my 
Art of Singing, part third, page 16. But Phi- 
lo Madan does not, evidently, refer to that 
piece in any of his numbers, for I believe he 
would be puzzled to find so many errors in 
one page of it as he has staied. I can also 
say, that I have not been guilty of patching 
a piece of music from different authors of 
various styles, like a coat of many colors. 
But if Philo Madan’s remarks have been for 
me, I will thank him to point out the pieces 
and the errors fuirly and candidly, without 
reserve. ANDREW LAW. 
January 12, 1811. 
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The most abhorred thing in nature is the 

| face that smiics abroad, and flasies tury 

pve it returns to the lap of a tender help- 
less iamily. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. | 
No. #il 


. Loud roar’d the midnight blast! the pattering rain |) 
D'd rudely on the mouldering casement beat 


For the Repertory. 
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And roused me from my meditative moc d; 
My taper, half extinguish'd, dimly burn’d, 
And ever and anon a paley gleam 


Did quivering glance upon the gloomy wall. 
The expring taper seem'd most like the hour 
When-meagre death did flit around the couch 
Of frail morrality and streve to quench 


With noxious dews the fluttering vital flame. 
‘The contrast did the fatal scene revive 
Within my mind, as fresh as were it then 

Before my aching sight, when my last friend 

Did wing from earth his flight, but not a struggle 
Con‘racted the meek victim’s placid brow, 

Save what arose from the sad recollection 

That in this world his loved St. Orme would be 
Alane and friendless; yet did not the spasm 
Occasion’d by his anxious fears for me 
Continue long; for well he knew that Heaven 
Which in its love and wisdom doth ordain 
And check, in proper season, all the griefs 
To which mankind are born to undergo, 
Would not, as long as I did ask its care, 
Forget me; so he spake and bade me hope. 

A smile celestial play’d around his mouth 

As he inform’d me we should meet again, 
Should meet above to separate no more. 

He grasp’d my hand; and then without one sigh 
His soul, impatient of her frail confinement, 


Burst from her mortal home and flew to heaven. 
> 7 7” * 











Mow welcome must the awful hour of death 
Be to that man who is prepared to meet 
The lenient Judge, the Ruler of the world; 
Who not upon his virtuous deeds relies, 
Bot with repentance casts the wildering weight 
Of his transgressions on his Saviour’s breast. 


Hope sweetly spreads to his expectant sight 

Her azure wings, and glowingly portrays 

The rapturous scenes of love and beaming glories 
W hich the throne surrounds; then softly whispers 
Perhaps he may a crown celestial share 

Nor is the whisper vain; for Heaven itself 

Doth promise bliss to those who will repent 





Yet so must fade and perish human greatness 
Before the power of heaven’s almighty King, 
Who, when the earth and moon and stars 
Shall sink in chaos, and the glorious sun 
Cease to emit his brilliant beaming rays, 
Shall flourish, and in blooming vigor view 
His own high will in their distruction wide. 
ST. ORME. 


<iehaias 
For the Repertory. 
ON THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 
In the year 1806.* 
Celestial grandeur, heavenly mystery, hail! 
Creation views thee with attentive awe: 
How long o’er half the globe shalt thou prevail, 
O’er nature’s face this wonderous veil to draw? 


Can thinking minds trace this unusual scere; 

Can souls enlighten’d heaven’s new aspect know; 
Can critic eyes gaze on this sight serene, 

And not reflect from whence the causes flow? 


Cynthia, pale queen, though nightly thou appear, 
No prospects wonderous thy mild beams display; 

Yet hast thou power, though humble be thy sphere, 
To hide the lustre of the god of day. 


While thou obscurest Sol’s resplendent rays 
Darkness presides which e’er was thine to chace; 

So great her influence, o’er the earth she strays, 
And clothes in mourning nature’s smiling face. 


Let the presumptuous atheist wisdom hear, 

Nor longer boast, by chance heaven’s orbs conjoin: 
Turn’d be his heart; oh may his soul revere, 

And own the wonders of a Power Divine! 


How many years shall roll on, wing’d by time, 
Ere mortal eyes a scene like this behold! 

How many hearts that glow with thought sublime 
Will cease to beat, in death’s dark caverns cold! 


Now, gentle Cynthia, from our sight thou’st flown, 
And sought the place assign’d thee from thy birth; 
Gloom too has fled, and yon bright orb, the sun, 
With splendor shines o’er the admiring earth. 
ROSALIA. 





THE SABBATH, 
BY JAMES GRAHAME. 





And im its love and clemency believe. 
What greater voucher of that promise than 
The great Jehovah’s sending his loved Son 
Phat he to us might minister and save 

‘Thus do I muse at midnight’s silent watch, 


When sleep suspends the energies of man; 


1 love to listen to the whistling winds | 


That murmuring sweep around my rustic shead. | 
Mournful the murmurs are—and oft I think, 


With bards of yore whose laysdo touch my soul, | 


How still the morning of the hallowed day; 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milk maid’s songs. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That vester morn bloomed, waving in the breeze; 
Sounds the most faint, attract the ear, the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 


|| The distant bleating, midway up the hill, 


Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud, 
To him who wanders o’er the upland lees, 





That disembodied spirits shrouded sit 
Amid the gloom, and ride upon the blast; 
And as they sigh through yonder leatless elms 
‘They seem to be, to my too sombre soul, 

The hum of ages past, forever gone, 

And bid her oft recal the faded race. 

When my tired feet have press’d some rustic mound, 
‘The only vestige time has left to tell 

A heart once beat, i've sadly mused and sigh’d, 
That breasts which once did throb and warmly glow; 
And were perhaps more rich in viriue’s wealth, 
Should lay so low, nought but a heap of dust. 
Vanish like snists before the solar rays. 


| 
{ 





The black bird’s note comes mellower from the dale; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

|| Warbles her heaven tuned song; the lulling brook 

| Murmurs more gently down the deep worn gien. 


| While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 


| 

| ® The author being ia the habit of amusing her- 
\ self with poetic effusions, her mother, just at the pe- 
riod of the greatest obscuration of the sun, address- 
ed her, +‘ Now, my daughter, there is a fine subject 
for your pen:”’ she seized the idea, and in a short 
time presented to her mother these few extempora- 
ry stanzas, 
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O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings, peace o’er yon village 

broods, 

The dizzying mill wheel rests; the anvil’s din 
Hath ceased; all, all around is quietness, 
Less fearful, on this day the limping hare 
Stops and looks back and stops, and looks on man, 
Her deadliest foe! 

But chiefly man the day of rest exfjpys, 
Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 
On other days the man of toil is doom’d 
To eat his joyless bread lonely; the ground 
—_ seat and board; screen'd from the winter’s cold, 
And summer's heat, by neighboring hedge or tree: 
But on this dav, embosom’d in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves. 
With those he loves, he shares the heart felt joy 
Of giving thanks to God—not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace—but reverently, 
With cover’d face and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day; 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city’s smoke, 
While, wandering slowly up the river side, 

He meditates on HIM whose power he marks 

In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 

Or in the tidy dewbent flowers, thar bloom 

Around its roots, and while he thus surveys, 

With elevated joy, each reral charm, 

He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 

That Heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 
—— 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine is the fol- 
lowing pleasantry, at the expense of a canal 
company in England. 

SOUTH-HAMPTON CANAL. 
South-Hampton’s wise sons found the river se large, 
Tho’ ’twould carry a ship, *twould not carry a barge; 
But soon this defect their sage noddles supplied, 
For they cut a snug ditch to run close by its side; 
Like the man, who contriving a hole thro’ the wall, 
To admit his two cats, the one great, t’other small, 
Where a great bole he made for great puss to pass 

through, 
And a /ittle bole cut for his little cat too! 





— 
SATIRE. 
Any person who inspects the 
very extensive list of patents taken yearly 
from the office of our secretary of state, 
will be prompted to believe that inanimate 
matter has acquired the power of voluntary 
motion, and that wheels and screws are driv- 
ing into disuse their old coadjutors, bones 
and muscles. The ingenuity of our coun- 
trymen has so fairly domesticated the me- 
chanical powers and the laws of chemistry, 
that any man may have his cheese toasted, 
his apples pared, his coffee ground, his pud- 
ding boiled, and his beef roasted, all by dint, 
not of hard labor, but of contrivance. No- 
thing inthe mechanical way need be dispair- 
ed of, when we hear of mechanical machines 
for cultivating corn and beans, for setting 
.orses’ ears, for writing with two pens, and * 
for raising water by a perpetual motion! In 


Inventions. 














the common progress of improvement, we 
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may anticipate for our readers in 1820, the 
following 
SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

Mr. Strapper, of New York, has complet- 
ed his portable shaving apparatus, consisting 
of six pair of razors, with a grindstone for 
putting them in er, a score of brushes, 
and a perpetual fountain of lather; the whole 
comprised in the compass of a nutshell, and 
so regulated by internal clock work, as to 
attach itself to any gentlemen’s face and 
shave him without his knowing it. 

A distillery has been erected in the State 
of Vermont, for the purpose of extracting ar- 
dent spirits from brickbats and old blue stock- 
ings. Report speaks highly of the quality 
of the liquor obtained from these economical 
materials. 

The streets of Washington were lighted 
for the first time last week with glow worms 
and fire bugs. Five hundred of these insects 
being confined in every lamp, emitted so 
brilliant a light during the whole night, that 
people in their houses did not know when the 
sun rose. The breed of glow worms is now 
found to be much improved by admixture 
with the humble bee or apis terrestris. Ex-. 
periments with the photometer show that 
those which are five eighths blooded emit in 
the space of an We three raysgnd a half 


more than the ooded. 
: Boston wu thology. 
* — 


ANECDOTE OF JUSPICE HOLT. 

Lord chiet justice Holt, who had been ve- 

ry wild in his youth, was once with some 
of his raking companions, on a tour into the 
country: they had spent all their money, and 
after many consultations what to do, it was 
resolyed they should part company, and try 
their fortune separately. Holt got to an inn 
at the end BE ccling village, and putting 
a good face on the pater, ordered his horse 
to be well taken care of, called fer a room, be- 
spoke a supper, and jooked after his bed. He 
,thei, swrolled into the kitchen, where he saw 
a youny girl, about thirteen years oid, shiver- 
ing with an a;ue; he inquired of his jandla- 
dy, « widow, who the girl was, and how jong 
she had been iii; the good woman told him 
she was her daughter, und only child, and that 
she had been iil near a year, notwithstanding 
ali the assistance she could procure {rom phy- 
Sicgat an expense which bad almost ruined 
. He shook his head at the doctors, and 
bade the ¥oman be under no further concern, 
for that her Sag should never have anoth- 
er fit. He then he a few unintelligible 
words in court hand, on a scrap of parchment 
which had been the direction to a hamper, 
afi rolling itp, ordered that it should be 
bound upon the girl’s wrist, and remain there 
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until she was well. As it happened the ague 
returned no more: and Holt having continued 
a week, now called for his bill with as much 


courage as if his pockets had been filled | 


with gold. Ah, God bless you, sir, says the 
woman, you are nothing in my debt I’m sure; 
I wish I was able to pay you for the cure 
you have performed on my daughter; and 
if I had had the happiness to have seen you 
ten months ago it would have saved me forty 
pounds in my pocket. Holt, after some slight 
altercations, accepted of his week’s accoin- 
modation as a gratuity, and rode away. 

It happened that many years afterwards, 
when he was one of the judges of the king’s 
bench, he went a circuit into the same coun- 
try, and among other criminals brought to 
trial, there was an old woman that was char- 
ged with witchcraft. To support this charge 
several witnesses swore that she had a spell 
with which she could cure such cattle as 


in the use of this spell, they said, she had 
been lately detected; and it having been seiz- 


ed upon her, was ready to be produced in | 


court. The judge then desired it might be 
handed to him. It appeared to be a dirty 
ball, covered with rags, and bound many 
times round with packthread; these coverings 
he removed, with great deliberation, one af- 


ter another, and at last found a piece of | 


parchment, which he knew to be the same 
which he had used as an expedient to sup- 
ply his want of money. At the recollection 
of this incident, he changed color and sat 
silent. At length recollecting himself, he 
addressed the jury to this effect: * Gentle- 
men, I must now relate a particular of my 
life which very ill suits my present character, 
and the station which I fill: but to conceal 
it, would aggravate the folly for which | 
ought to atone, endanger innocence, and 
countenance superstition. This bauble, which 
you suppose to have the power of life and 
death, is a senseless scrawl, which I wrote 
with my own hand, and gave to this woman, 
whom you accuse as a witch.” He then re- 
lated the particular circumstances of the 
transaction; and it had such an effect 
the mind of the people, who now blushed 


upon 


at the folly and cruelty of their zeal, that 
judge Hoilt’s landlady was the last person 
that was ever tried for witchcraft in that 
country. 
— 

“Many things fall out between the cup and the lip.” 

This proverb has been supposed by some 
to take its origin from one of Penelope’s 
wooers being shot as he was going to drink. 
But Ainsworth has it thus: “ A king of Thracc 
had planted a vineyard, when one of his slaves, 





whom he had much oppressed in that very 
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work, prophesied that he, the king, should 
never taste the wince produced in it. The 
king disregarded his prophecy, and, when 
at an entertainment he held the cup full of 
his own wine, he sent for this slave, and ask 
ed him insultingly what he thought of his 
prophecy now. The slave only answered, 
“ multainter pocula et labra cadunt.” Scarce 
had he spoke, when news were brought 
that a huge boar was laying his vineyard 
waste. The king rose in a fury, attacked the 
boar, and was killed without ever tasting 
the wine.” Salem Gazette 
— 

The people of Zurich have an old custom 
which they probably derived from the wis- 
dom of their ancestors. If married people, 
in spite of remonstrance, persist in a desire 
to separate, they are confined for some 
weeks, in a chamber of the council house, 


lin which there is nothing but a small bed. a 
were sick, or destroy those that were well: | 


stool and a table. Their food is served in 
one dish, with one plate, one knife and fork, 
and one spoon. Change of place, privation, 
and the sociability that arises from the ne- 
cessity of mutually aiding each other have 
frequently before the time of probation ex- 
pired, so reconciled them to each other, that 
they have renounced the thoughts of parting 
and have lived peaceably together till death. 


ee 





is recorded in the Paris papers. The wife of 
a peasant near Rennes, who had disposed of 
a hog at a fair there for twentyone crowns, 
was waylaid on her return home by one of 
her neighbors, who compelled her to give 
‘him the money. To increase his booty, he 
ordered her to strip herself of her clothes, 
| expressing ut the same time his determina- 








| tion to throw her into a deep quarry full of 
|water, on the brink of which the robbery 
‘took plece. The woman entreated that he 


sing, and upon his compliance instantly rush- 


ed upon him and precipitated him into the 


quarry, where he was drowned. A 





| 
| 


re 
Two gentlemen of Bath haying a differ- 
ence, the one went to the other’s door eariy 


in the morning, and wrote 
it. The 


was answered 


Scoundrel upon 


by a servant, * That his mas- 





ter \.us not at home; but if he had any thing 
to say he might leave it with him.” “ No, 


> 
i master a Civil visit, as he had def? Ais reme 
at my door in the morning. 

| em 


Who is respectable when thinking himself 


pos and free from observation wilh be. se 


beiore the eye of all the world, 


The following instance of presence of mind - 


would turn his back whilst she was undres- — 


other calicd on his neighbor, and 


no, suys he, I was only goimg to repay your 







































spbiavelpbia, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1811. 





MARRIED, 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie, Mr. Nathaniel Hood, printer, 
to the amiable Miss Ruth 17‘Farlaud, both 
of this city. 

The frigate John Adams, we understand, 
will. be despatched by the government for 
Europe by the first of February at farthest. 


—— 


received by the last western mail, contains 
the following article: “ From Florida’ we 
learn, that Baton Rouge and New Feliciana 
were taken possession of by governor Clai- 
borne, without opposition, and the troops are 
returning to their cantonments. At Mobile, 
it is expected, colonel Cushing will have 
warm work.” 

A letter from Port Gibson, Mississippi 
territory, to a gentleman in Wilmington, 
Delaware, dated December 20, says, “ Go- 
vernor Holmes, wi-h a considerable force, 
on his way to the fort of Baton Rouge, has 
been taken prisoner by the conventionalists, 





The Tennessee Gazette of December 28, | 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BLODGET’S ECONOMICA. 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


and confined.” 


2 






































© The addition of Louisiana in 1804, is from vagne estimate, the bounds being yet undefined. 


N. B. Deduct sinking fund and reimbursements from nominal debt to find the net debt. 





PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 






HEALTH OFFICE, 
January 12, 1614. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 5th to the 12th January, 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Apoplexy 1 0 Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Cancer 1 ndice 1.0 
Caries 1 0 ey $ 0 
Catarrh 0 1 Pleurisy 0 1 
Cholic 1 O Sore throat 0 1 
Consumption oflungs4 2 Small pox, nateral2 6 
Convulsions 2 4 Still born 03 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 _—- 
Debility 4 18 20 
Fever ae 3 — ae 
Fever, scarlet 01 Total 38 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 10 Between 50 and 60 1 
Between Land 2 0 60 70 1 
2 5 5 70 80 2 

5 10 2 80 90 0 

10 20 3 90 100 0 

20 30 4 Unknown 0 

30 40 4 —_ 

40 50 6 Total 38 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Cletk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 








Januaty 7 48 52 53 
8 49 52 54 
9 52 58 58 
10 34 34 33 
11 34 37 . % 
12 85 “38 37 
Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
* LEISUR 
« 
POETIC EFF 
BY PH BUTTON, * 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 
Price one dollar. 
«Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 
HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI, 
A ROMANCE. aa 
Price ore d ae 
Subscriptions received by the author, Nor50 Ships 
pen street, and at the of the Philadelphia Re- 


pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 


*,* Persons holding subscriptions to ‘the 
Leisure ‘Houre are requested to return them 
to > the ‘publishers by the first opportunity. 


dedi 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city stb- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subseri- 
bers half yearly in advance. 


ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 4 


by the earliest conveyance. a. = 


Any person who shall _ <excendmetanr 
and become reponsible for the pay nen hall vepeits 


one copy gratis. 
Printers exchanging wit 

















Annual Statements, viz. In 1808. ~ In 1809, 
Territories of the United States acres 1,280,000,000 1,280,000,000 
Free. persons persons 5,626,050 5,810,000 
Slaves ditto 1,127,000 1,145,000 
Freed persons of color ditto 153,600 160,000 
Births ditto 365,000 390,000 
Deaths ditto 170,000 190,000 
Total population ditto 6,753,052 6,955,000 
Total increase, yearly ditto 196,000 202,591 
Persons to each mile ditto 3 3 
Dwelling houses houses 1,330,000 1,375,000 
Colleges number 23 25, 

- ‘Academies ditto 68 74 
Improved lands acres 40,300,000 40,950,000 
Averaged price, cultivated cents 630 630 
Ditto in their natural state ditto 230 230 
Horses | horses 1,550,000 1,400,000 
Horn cattle cattle 3,450,000 3,660,000 
Toll bridges capital 5,000,000 5,600,000 © 
Turnpikes and canals ditto 9,200,000 11,500,000 
Militia men 1,250,000 1,290,000 
Navy of the United States vessels 100 - 150 
Seamen seamen 50,000 55,000 
fons ‘shipping shipping 15227,000 1,250,000 
Imports dollars 36,000,000 54,000,000 
Exports ditto 225433,000 52,200,000 
Insurance companics capital 17,900,000 18,600,000 
Averaged labor per day cents 70 70 
Ditto wheat per bushel ditto 100 100 
Revenue dollars 17,060,661 T31734F3 
Expenditure ditto 165762,702 13,867,226 
Metallic medium ditto 20,500,000 20,000,000 
Banks number 92 95 
Bank capital dollars 51,500,000 54,000,000 
Bank notes circulating ditto 18,500,000 19,000,000 
Nominal pubiic debt ditto 93,119,694 93,119,694 
Sinking fund and reimbursements ditto 39,337,637 53,994,136 
Cash in the treasury ditto 9,941,694 3,848,056 
Custom house bonds ditto 10,897,296 9,600,000 
Total valuation United States ditto 2,500,000,000 | 2,510,000,000 
Public lands sold acres 2,865,572 3,008,982 

Proceeds public lands dollars 5,981,310 6,337,093 
NATIONAL FUNDS, VIZ. 

Attive sinking fund ditto 25,114,849 27,597,968 
4500 lots in Washington city ditto 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Western public lands acres 250,000,000 250,000,000 
‘Louisiana lands, above ditto 400,000,000 400,000,000 


tory will be expected to pa difference 
erway § e 
Printed and published by nis Heareé,” 
No.-17, Arch street ~* 





It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
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